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At  Maine  State  Dairymen's  Convention, 
December,  1905,  there  were  91  entries 
of  butter  in  all  Classes. 

42  per  cent,  of  all  the  entries  made  from  U.  S.  Separator  Cream. 
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5  or  6  other  methods. 


9  Entries  of  the  Creamery  Class  the  U.  S.  arerage  score  was  94^ 
~  »  "  "  DeLaral  "        "       "  943 

30  Entries  of  the  Dairyl  Class  the  U.  S.  average  score  was  93.9 
"7"         «  «  «     DeLaval    "        "       "  93^ 

The  average  score  of  all  entries  in  all  Classes  was  94. 

DAIRY  SWEEPSTAKES-UNITED  STATES  SCORE,  .  97* 

Out  of  fifteen  prizes  awarded^ 
seven  went  to  UNITED  STATES 
BUTTER  and  only  two  to  the  De 
Laval. 

The  United  States  Separator  aver- 
ages to  lead  in  quality  of  product  as 
well  as  in  the  thoroughness  of  separa- 
tion. 

Send  for  pamphlets  deserlbinc 
UNITED  STATES  CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

Yerniont  firm  Nachine  (o. 

BELLOWS   FALLS.  VT. 
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Will  organize  another  beginners'  class  Friday  evening,  February  9th, 
7230  o'clock.    First  lesson. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

There  is  something  radically  wrong 
somewhere  when  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  dressed  beef  for  the  year  is  not 
over  6  1-4  cents  per  pound,  and  other 
commodities  selling  at  their  presnt  rate. 
Yet  this  was  the  case  during  1903,  and 
on  the  Chicago  market.  The  immediate 
cause  must  be  evident  to  every  one — ■ 
supply  in  excess  of  demand.  But  the  re- 
mote and  real  cause  is  that  some  of  the 
European  powers  do  not  see  fit  to  trade 
with  us  under  the  present  tariff  system. 
We  sell  annually  $150,000,000  worth  of 
cattle  to  England.  Suppose  we  had  a 
few  more  such  outlets  as  this ;  what  then 
would  be  the  price  of  cattle  in  America? 
Of  course,  if  we  reduce  the  rates  on  some 
of  our  imports,  as,  for  example,  cutlery, 
in  order  to  secure  a  market  for  our  cattle 
in  Germany,  the  manufacturers  of  that 
commodity  in  America  will  object,  vve 
also  want  a  better  market  for  our  grain, 
pork,  etc.  But  the  proper  way  to  look 
at  the  question  is  this :  Would  it  be  bet- 
ter for  the  citizens  of  America  as  a 
whole  if  our  manufacurers  of  certain  ar- 
ticles were  to  sacrifice  a  small  share  of 
their  profits  in  order  to  give  an  outlet  to 
our  live  stock  and  other  products?  Is 
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the  agriculturalist  justified  in  demanding 
it,  and  would  this  make  a  more  balanced 
condition  of  affairs  generally?  We  can 
answer  without  the  least  hesitancy,  "yes" 
to  both  of  these  questions. 

Now  Germany  is  perfectly  willing  to 
meet  us  half  way,  and  in  the  interest  of 
our  farmers,  stockfeeders,  shippers  and 
ranchmen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  go  the  other  half.  In  that 
memorable  speech  delivered  at  the  Pan- 
American  at  Buffalo,  just  one  day  before 
his  assassination,  Wm.  McKinley  said: 
"The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The 
expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is 
the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars 
are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good  will 
and  friendly  trade  relations  will  prevent 
reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  meas- 
ures of  retaliation  are  not.  If,  per- 
chance, some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer 
needed,  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and 
protect  our  industries  at  home,  why 
should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend 
and  promote  our  markets  abroad."  Sea- 
ger,  in  speaking  of  this  question  in  1903, 
foretold  present  conditions  exactly  when 
he  made  this  statement :  "*  ^  *  if  the 
temper  evinced  by  the  foreign  press  is 
any  criterion,  its  (United  States)  trou- 
bles from  this  source  are  only  just  be- 
ginning." Now  is  the  time  for  serious 
thought  on  the  above  statements  of  our 
Protectionist  President. 

The  question  naturally  comes  up  as  to 
how  this  commercial  crisis  can  be  obvi- 
ated. Will  it  be  by  raising  the  Dingley 
duties  25  per  cent.,  which  measure  Con- 
gress has  already  been  considering? 
Hardly.  Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, offers  a  solution  to  this  problem: 
"It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  devise  a 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  which 
would  not  disturb  business,  which  would 
not  be  an  attack  upon  the  protective  prin- 


ciple, but  which  would,  in  the  long  run, 
give  us  access  to  the  markets  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  of  which  we  are  about 
to  be  deprived  almost  wholly."  Mr.  "Cul- 
lom advocates  the  making  of  the  present 
tariff  the  maximum,  and  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  the  minimum ;  or  10  per 
cent,  above  the  present  rate  for  the  fnaxi- 
mum  and  1 5  per  cent,  below  for  the  mini- 
mum. 

Because  we  have  had  prosperous 
times  during  the  last  few  years  under  the 
present  tariff  system,  let  us  not  attribute 
the  whole  cause  to  his.  Also,  what 
proved  to  be  a  good  thing  several  years 
ago  does  not  .necessarily  apply  to  the  case 
in  hand.  We  must  have  some  sort  of 
reciprocity;  otherwise,  retaliation,  as  we 
are  already  beginning  to  find  out,  will 
be  resorted  to  in  earnest. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  keap  a  good  thing 
down.  The  Agricultural  College  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  has  been  looked 
upon  with  much  favor  in  our  own  coun- 
try for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but 
not  until  recently  has  it  received  such 
honorable  mention  abroad.  A  paper  pre- 
pared by  Professor  C.  S.  Plumb  entitled 
"Methods  of  Instruction  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry" (Zootechny)  was  read  before 
the  Second  International  Congress,  Bel- 
gium,, July  28  and  29,  1905.  This  has 
since  been  put  out  in  pamphlet  form  and 
contains  the  various  methods  used  in  pre- 
senting this  subject. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  Company  he 
floats. 

Take  care  of  the  books  and  the  funds 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Monopoly  is  the  best  policy. 

A  good  graft  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches. 

There's  no  tool  like  an  old  fool. 

Don't  kill  the  goose  that  buys  the  gold- 
en brick. 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Everybody's 
Magazine. 
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New  Professor  in  Agronomy 

JAMES  A.  FOORD 
(See  February  Issue  Page  106) 


Ohio  Live  Stock  Association 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Live  Stock  Association  was  held  in 
Townshend  Hall,  O.  S.  U.,  on  February 
14  and  15.  O.  E.  Bradfute,  the  noted 
Poll  Angus  breeder,  acted  as  chairman 
and  Professor  Plumb  secretary. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Februar}'  14, 
''The  Carriage  Horse"  was  ably  present- 
ed by  Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  and  "A  State 
Law  for  Stallion  Supervision  and  Its 
Needs,"  by  Mr.  Charles  ^Iclntire,  Cedar- 
ville,  Ohio. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  D.  W. 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Martin,  a  paper  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  "The 
''Suggestions  in  Feeding  Beef  Cattle," 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Martin,  a  paper  on  "The 
Shorthorn  in  Ohio  and  Its  Influence." 
Professor  J.  H.  Skinner  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Indiana,  lectured  for  a  short  time; 
subject,  "The  Economical  Feeding  of 
Swine." 


AA' ednesday  evening  at  7 130  o'clock 
the  meeting  convened  in  the  live  stock 
judging  room,  Townshend  Hall,  where 
some  work  in  judging  steers  took  place. 
A  class  was  made  up  of  practical  stock- 
men, outside  the  University,  and  dairy 
students. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order 
Thursday  morning  and  the  first  speaker 
on  the  program  was  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt,  now  of  the  Hartman  Stock  Farm, 
and  who  was  feeder  of  the  Jersey  herd 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
Mr.  Van  Pelt's  subject  was,  "Feeding 
Stufifs  and  Rations  for  the  Dairy  Cow." 
A  paper,  "A  Plea  in  Behalf  of  Dual  Pur- 
pose Cattle,"  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Sis- 
son,  Newark,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Devon  Cattle  Club,  and  also 
improver  of  that  breed  of  cattle.  A  gen- 
eral discussion  followed  this  number  on 
the  now  much-agitated  question  of 
"Should  the  Ohio  Stockman  Advocate 
International  Reciprocity  ?" 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
H.  P.  Miller,  Sunbury,  Ohio;  subject, 
"Problems  in  Breeding."  Following, 
"The  Live  Stock  Premium  List  of  the 
American  State  Fair,"  by  Professor  C.  S. 
Plumb  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment, and  finally,  "The  Foot  and 
Shoe  of  the  Horse,"  by  Dr.  D.  S.  White, 
Dean  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Ohio 
State  University. 

The  presiding  officers  were  reelected 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


The  Shorthorn  in  Ohio,  and  Its  Influence 

W.  A.  MARTIN. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago 
Mr.  John  Patton  brought  the  foreguard 
of  the  noble  bovine  improver  into  what 
was  then  the  territory  of  'Ohio.  They 
were  known  as  Patton's  for  years,  and 
although  not  purebred  animals,  they  and 
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their  descendants  exerted  a  profound  in- 
fluence in  the  cattle  history  of  Southern 
Ohio.  In  1803,  the  administrators  of 
this  estate  sold  the  cattle  at  public  auc- 
tion, the  first  public  sale  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  ever  held  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
if,  indeed  not  in  the  entire  country.  In 
1829  Mr.  S.  S.  Denney  of  Pickaway 
County  purchased  in  Kentucky  the  show 
bull  Duroc,  and  several  cows.  These 
were  the  first  purebred  Shorthorns  ever 
introduced  into  the  state.  They  were  de- 
scendants of  the  Souder  importation  of 
1817.  The  following  year  R.  Seymour 
purchased  in  Wisconsin  a  bull  and  five 
..cows,  said  to  be  the  first  in  the  state. 
About  the  same  time  Governor  Trimble 
-purchased  in  Kentucky  the  show  bull 
Exchange.  Moser  Felix  and  George 
Renick  of  Ross  County,  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  Pickaway  were  among  the  first  men 
of  the  state  to  breed  up  a  really  good 
herd  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
English  breed.  The  breeding  of  im- 
proved cattle  was  greatly  stimulated 
when,  in  I805,  Mr.  George  Renick  drove 
overland  to  Baltimore  sixty-eight  head 
of  cattle.  This  opened  up  a  market  and 
thereafter  for  many  years  Ohio  cattle 
were  driven  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.  Even  in  these  early  days 
Ohio  had  several  large  feeders.  Mr.  R. 
Seymour  fed  from  100  to  700  head  per 
year,  and  in  1841  drove  840  head  over- 
land to  the  Philadelphia  market. 

The  soil  of  Southern  Ohio  was  mostly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  cows  and 
blue  grass.  The  farms  of  first  entry 
were  large  and  cattle  feeding  was  not 
only  very  profitable  but  also  fashionable. 
Intense  rivalry  existed  between  feeders 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Ohio.  Kentucky 
was,  through  the  excellence  of  the  Dun 
cattle,  for  the  time  being  o.n  top.  But 
men  of  similar  blood  and  equal  pride  in 
their  herds  lived  across  the  river.  They 


had  too  the  land,  the  brains  and  capital 
to  defend  their  position  in  the  cattle 
trade,  and  they  were  men  of  action.  In- 
deed at  this  very  time  they  were  taking 
steps  to  form  the  memorable  Ohio  Im- 
porting Company,  which  company 
when  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  character  of  the  stock  and 
the  influence  on  all  subsequent  cattle  his- 
tory in  the  west  is  considered,  surely 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  Other  im- 
porting companies  have  accomplished 
much  good,  but  the  Ohio  Importing 
Company  had  the  superlative  excellence 
of  all  of  them,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  men  it  was  an  Ohio  enterprise  en- 
tire. 

It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  recent 
color  agitatio.n,  to  note  that  Mr.  Renick 
wrote  of  the  Powell  cattle  of  Philadel- 
phia, that  they  were  red,  white,  red  and 
white,  and  the  fashionable  roan.  These 
pioneer  cattlemen  were  sticklers  for  gen- 
uine merit  in  place  of  fashionable  oreed- 
ing.  They  demanded  constitution  in 
place  of  fancy  colored  muzzles.  Form, 
quality  and  feeding  ability  they  must 
have  or  they  will  not  be  well  received 
here,  write  Mr.  Renick  in  1837.  And 
indeed  well  might  they  make  utility  the 
prime  requisite.  For,  consider  the  hard- 
ships these  cattle  were  forced  to  undergo. 
Shipped  by  slow-going  sailboats  to  New 
York,  by  way  of  the  Hudson  and  Erie 
Canal  to  Buffalo,  a  lake  barge  to  Cleve- 
land, and  then  they  were  driven  overland 
across  the  state.  Not  only  must  they 
start  for  this  treatment,  but  their  progeny 
must  be  able  to  stand  the  trip  over  the 
mountains  to  market.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  cattle  which  could  stand  such  treat- 
ment and  flourish  would  leave  their  im- 
press very  strongly  upon  their  progeny.^ 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  our  mod- 
ern show  cow  would  look  like  a  society 
belle  compared  with  her  noble  progeni- 
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tor.  But  time  has  wrought  wonderful 
changes  and  the  same  charge  might  be 
brought  against  the  present  generation  as 
compared  with  their  grandparents. 

^Monetary  vakies  represent  only  com- 
paraative  values.  Times  were  very  pros- 
perous, die  currency  being  inflated  when 
the  Ohio  Importing  Company  held  their 
sales.  The  venture  appeared  to  have 
terminated  ver}'  successfully  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  but  the  majority 
of  the  stockholders  took  their  original  in- 
vestment and  profits  in  high-priced  cat- 
tle. To  quote  from  Felix  Renick :  ''We 
have  higher  views  than  of  immediately 
realizing  a  little  profit,  provided  it  could 
be  done.  The  object  was  first  conceived 
and  has  so  far  been  carried  out  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Whether  the  pro- 
ject has  been  well  or  poorly  executed  is 
not  for  us  to  say."  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  influence  of  this  com- 
pany's work.  Not  only  did  it  give  to 
the  west  the  Young  Money's,  Rose  of 
Sharon,  Young  Phyllis  and  Josephine, 
but  supplied  crosses  of  fresh  blood  to 
the  herds  derived  from  the  earlier  impor- 
tation. The  entire  industry  felt  the 
quickening  touch  and  in  later  years  the 
full  fruition  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
company  were  more  than  realized.  Sev- 
eral other  importing  companies  were 
formed  in  the  early  50's.  The  ]\Iadison, 
Clarke,  Clinton,  Darby  Plains,  Scioto, 
and  Shopers,  also  several  companies 
were  formed  to  bring  in  cattle  from 
countries  where  they  were  breeding  bet- 
ter stock.  Tuscarawas  and  Loraine  had 
such  companies.  They  handled  in  the 
main  good  cattle. 

Not  only  did  Ohio  lead  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  best  England  afforded,  but 
among  the  very  first  Scotch  cattle  im- 
ported came  to  Ohio.  In  1854  the  Shop- 
ers of  Union  City,  Warren  County,  im- 
ported six  head,  purchased  of  James 
Douglass,    Athelestoneford,  Scotland. 


They  must  have  been  up  to  the  Scotch 
standard,  as  two  of  the  number  landed 
in  this  country  cost  $1500  apiece. 

The  Shorthorn  breeding  business  has 
witnessed  many  hard  bumps  and  cele- 
brated many  triumphs  during  its  116 
years  in  Ohio.  By  tabulating  the  results 
of  the  public  sales  in  Ohio  I  find  five  dis- 
tinct periods  of  prosperity — in  1837-50- 
70-82-83.  1900.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
insinuate  for  a  moment  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  breeder  of  purebred  Short- 
horn cattle  does  not  make  money  every 
year.  Now  I  do  not  mean  the  pedigree 
speculator  but  the  legitimate  breeder.  I 
was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  average 
for  all  the  sales  reported  for  Ohio  since 
1837.  Of  course,  this  does  not  truly  rep- 
resent the  sale  average  of  all  cattle  sold, 
for  as  a  rule  it  is  the  better  class  of  sales 
that  are  reported.  I  exhausted  all  the 
literature  in  the  University  library,  and 
am  quite  certain  that  I  have  practically 
all  the  sales  ever  reported  in  the  state. 

I  found  66  sales,  at  which  2689  head 
of  cattle  sold  for  $662,654,  a  good  aver- 
age of  $243.71  per  head.  This  surely  is 
a  good  average,  but  it  simply  shows  what 
the  people  of  Ohio  have  thought  of  the 
noble  breed  in  the  past.  We  have  had 
two  sales  where  the  average  was  over 
$1000  per  head.  The  second  sale  of  the 
Ohio  Importing  Company  was  in  1837, 
when  they  sold  15  head  for  an  average 
of  $1072,  and  in  1852  the  Scioto  Valley 
Importing  Company  sold  16  head  for  an 
average  of  $1367.  We  have  had  six 
sales,  selling  178  head  with  an  average  of 
better  than  $500.  Probably  the  most 
noted  of  these  was  Air.  Dan  McWilliam's 
in  1870,  at  Xenia,  Greene  County,  where 
he  sold  71  head  at  an  average  of  $864.61. 
Of  the  entire  66  sales  but  six  had  an  av- 
erage below  $100.  The  lowest  sale  av- 
erage I  could  find  on  record  by  any  Ohio 
breeder  held  m  Ohio  was  $73.25.  Dur- 
ing the  present  period  of  prosperity  Ohio 
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breeders  have  been  to  the  very  front  in 
the  contest  against  the  scrub.  Messrs. 
Gerlaugh,  Kelly  and  Wood,  besides  a 
host  of  others,  have  been  making  Short- 
horn history  for  the  Buckeye  State  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years. 

You  all  know  that  the  gentlemen  I 
just  named  have  had  some  very  success- 
ful sales,  but  perhaps  you  do  not  remem- 
ber just  how  successful.  In  1899  they 
started  a  series  of  spring  sales  which 
soon  became  known  all  over  the  country 
as  the  Ohio  circuit.  The  averages  fol- 
low : 

C.  S.  Gerlaugh — Four  sales,  127  head 
sold  for  an  average  of  $421.85. 

C.  S.  Kelly — Three  sales,  112  head  sold 
for  an  average  of  $414.75. 

W.  I.  Wood — Five  sales,  221  head  sold 
for  an  average  of  $241.33. 

As  long  as  Ohio  can  ofifer  to  the  pub- 
lic cattle  which  will  command  such  sup- 
port as  this,  we  need  not  fear  for  her  po- 
sition in  the  trade. 

Now  for  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  greatest  livestock  im- 
prover Ohio  has  ever  known — the  Short- 
horn bull.  I  know  that  some  will  not 
agree.  They  will  point  to  the  draft  stal- 
lion, the  Poland  China,  etc.  But  the 
Shorthorn  sire  preempted  the  ground 
he  won,  established  in  his  conquest  over 
better  beef  and  more  milk  long  before 
his  first  competitor  appeared.  He  had 
made  the  former  feeders  of  the  Scioto 
and  Ohio  Valleys  thousands  of  dollars 
before  the  Darby  Plains  Improvement 
Company  in  '57  imported  the  first  draft 
stallion  into  the  state.  For  67  long  years 
before,  he  had  prospered  and  waxed 
strong  and  never  since  has  he  lost  ground 
or  his  popularity  waned.  They  tell  us 
that  the  sturdy  white  face  is  driving  the 
Shorthorn  sire  off  the  range,  that  the  ro- 
tund doddie  is  fighting  him  to  the  last 
ditch  for  corn  belt  appreciation,  and  that 


in  the  great  show  rings  no  honors  fall  to 
his  bullocks.  But  we  Ohio  farmers  still 
pin  our  faith  in  the  same  old  time  undi- 
minished quality  of  the  grandest  bovine 
on  earth.  Their  wonderful  adaptability, 
docility  and  intrinsic  merit  have  won  for 
them  enduring  champions.  That  is  why 
there  are  1400  different  men  breeding 
purebred  Shorthorns  in  Ohio  today.  And 
the  num.ber  of  farmers  breeding  Short- 
horn grades  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
number  of  farmers  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove their  cattle. 

For  excepting  the  strictly  dairy  breeds 
and  some  few  Angus  and  still  fewer 
Herefords,  it  is  the  Shorthorn  which  is 
doing  the  improving  today. 

And  the  Ohio  Shorthorn  is  not  lost 
when  he  gets  into  fast  company.  For 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  winnings  of 
Hanna,  Wood,  the  Gerlaughs,  Kelly, 
Ross,  Hintz  and  many  others? 

But,  gentlemen,  one  thing  remains  to 
be  done,  the  doing  of  which  is  impera- 
tive to  promote  the  greatest  influence  of 
the  Shorthorn.  That  is  to  produce  more 
steers,  purebred  steers.  And  if  there  is 
to  be  a  Shorthorn  champion  at  the  Inter- 
national, why  shall  he  not  come  from 
Ohio? 


The  Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Washing- 
ton has  been  studying  the  maple  sugar 
industry  with  the  view  of  securing  a 
larger  use  of  the  maple  forests.  In 
many  sections  the  trees  have  been  cut 
for  timber  purposes,  thus  reducing  the 
opportunity  for  tree  tapping.  The  bu- 
reau has  secured  much  valuable  data  in 
regard  to  the  business,  and  definite  in- 
structions for  the  management  of  these 
lands  can  now  be  furnished.  At  present, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Vermont  are  the 
largest  producers  of  maple  sugar  pro- 
ducts. 
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A  Visit  From  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  bulltin  of  twenty-four  pages  has 
recently  been  published  by  Professor 
Graham.  This  bulletin  is  devoted  wholly 
to  agricultural  extension  work.  Ten 
thousand  copies  have  been  sent  out  over 
the  vState,  thereby  giving  information  to 
the  many  rural  schools  and  farmers'  or- 
ganizations concerning  this  movement. 
Professor  Graham's  work  along  this  line 
has  undoubtedly  been  appreciated,  and 
we  will  be  safe  in  saying  that  Ohio  leads 
in  the  elementary  agricultural  education 
in  the  schools.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  interested  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  has  sent  an  investigator,  Mr. 
Knorr,  to  find  out  what  developments 
have  taken  place,  in  order  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  assist  in  any  way  that  may 
bring  about  good  results.  The  proposi- 
tion that  the  centralized  schools  own 
farming  land  adjacent  to  the  buildings 
for  experimental  purposes  has  already 
been  carefully  considered,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  such  conditions 
exist  in  Ohio. 


City  Shade  Trees 

JOSEPH  H.  GOURLEY. 

As  our  attention  is  being  frequently 
called  to  the  development  in  the  line  of 
forestry,  we  might  glance  at  some  of 
the  members  of  the  forest  which  have 
been  claimed  for  cultivation  and  domes- 
tication. Not  all  trees  would  respond  to 
the  needs  of  a  city  shade  tree,  and  many 
of  them  we  would  not  want. 

We  want  trees  which  will  give  us 
shade,  grow  fairly  rapidly,  make  the  best 
possible  appearance,  and  withstand  so 
far  as  possible  the  abuses  which  they  will 
receive  in  the  midst  of  our  city  life. 
Ther  are  other  requisites  which  would  be 
required  by  individual  taste  and  local 
conditions.  This  seems  a  good  deal  to 
require  of  a  tree,  but  many  of  them  give 
us  all  these  things. 

In  noticing  the  shade  trees  of  most  of 
our  cities  it  would  seem  that  "the  line 
of  least  resistance"  is  being  followed 
quite  constantly.  We  see  streets  lined 
with  the  Cottonwood,  populus  deltoides, 
which  should  have  been  made  beautiful 
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by  graceful  specimens  of  the  arborial 
world.  About  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  cottonwood  is 
that  it  grows  very  rapidly  and  gives  the 
pruner  frequent  employment.  But  most 
of  them  are  awkward  looking  and  are 
genrally  pruned  till  they  lose  all  the 
beauty  of  a  tree. 

Cities  often  vary  widel}^  in  the  trees 
which  predominate  on  their  streets.  In 
one  place  we  find  mostly  elms,  in  another 
maples,  and  so  on.  Not  long  since  in 
observing  the  trees  in  an  Ohio  town,  we 
noticed  that  they  were  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. The  prevailing  species  were  Catalpa 
catalpa  and  C.  speciosa.  C.  speciosa 
makes  a  very  pretty  tree.  It  is  rather 
peculiar  and  different  from  the  native 
forest  .trees,  which  are  usually  seen  pre- 
dominating. Its  shape  is  good,  and  af- 
fords a  very  good  shade.  Being  quite 
free  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  might 
be  recommended  for  planting  along  some 
of  our  city  streets. 

C.  catalpa  will  not  answer  our  purpose 
nearly  so  well.  It  has  a  straggly  shape, 
with  open  branching,  which  affords  less 
shade  and  presents  an  ungraceful  ap- 
pearance. This  species  of  catalpa  is  at- 
tacked quite  seriously  by  a  fungus  on 
the  leaf.  From  observations  it  seems  to 
be  much  worse  on  this  species  than  spe- 
ciosa. 

In  general  the  catalpas  deserve  a  place 
among  our  ornamental  trees  from  the 
beautiful  blossoms  which  they  bear  quite 
late  in  the  spring,  after  most  of  the  other 
trees  have  lost  their  bloom.  They  come 
in  large,  white  clusters,  although  on 
close  examination  we  find  the  corollas 
to  be  spotted  with  purple  and  gold.  This 
tree  is  one  of  the  highest  in  our  classi- 
fication. 

Another  very  prominent  tree  found  in 
this  same  city  was  the  linden,  Tilia 
Americana.  Entire  streets  were  lined 
with  them,  and  they  were  also  found  on 


many  lawns.  Also  many  ash  trees,  prin- 
cipally the  white  ash,  were  growing  on 
the  streets  and  lawns.  The  elms  were 
not  very  abundant,  only  one  short  street, 
where  this  m,ost  beautiful  of  American 
trees  held  full  sway.  Not  only  for  the 
beauty,  but  for  its  long  life,  the  elm 
should  be,  in  our  opinion,  the  shade  tree 
of  American  cities.  Serious  trouble  has 
arisen  in  the  eastern  cities  with  the  im- 
ported elm  leaf-beetle,  Galerucella  lute- 
ola  Mull,  which  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  elms.  The  government  will 
well  spend  what  appropriations  it  gives 
for  the  extermination  of  this  pest.  We 
find  the  white,  red  and  English  elm  plant- 
ed, but  the  white,  Ulmus  Americana,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  in  every  way  for 
our  purpose. 

Our  old  friend,  the  maple,  was  also 
found  to  be  quite  abundant  in  this  local- 
ity. The  black,  sugar,  silver,  red  and 
Norway  maples  greet  us  in  nearly  every 
city.  Which  of  these  types  will  we 
choose  for  our  streets  ?  Possibly  the  for- 
eigner, Norway  maple,  is  the  most  satis- 
factory. It  has  generally  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  contour,  large  green  leaves, 
and  holds  its  foliage  longer  in  the  fall 
than  any  of  our  maples.  The  beautiful 
colors  which  we  admire  in  the  fall  sure- 
ly predominate  in  our  native  maples,  es- 
pecially the  red,  but  this  is  not  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  a  city  shade  tree.  The 
silver  maple  if  often  considered  the  best ; 
it  grows  rapidly  and  looks  well,  but  is 
quite  brittle  and  cannot  stand  heavy 
storms,  and  will  not  give  the  length  of 
service  that  the  other  will. 

The  magnolias  were  occasionally  seen 
along  the  streets  and  lawns,  and  they 
always  carry  with  them  a  certain  majes- 
tic, independent  air,  which  reminds  us 
of  their  home  in  the  forest. 

There  are  many  other  trees  which  de- 
serve mention,  and  can  be  recommended 
for  city  j planting,  as  some  of  the  birches 
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and  pines.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  the  trees  in  giving 
homes  to  our  birds,  but  should  by  this 
means  encourage  their  residence  among 
us. 

In  many  cities  the  natural  gas  has 
seriously  aifected  the  trees  planted  near 
the  curbing.  In  one  city  this  poisoning 
was  noticed  for  about  three  or  four 
blocks  along  one  street.  It  brought  out 
a  rather  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the 
ability  of  various  trees  to  withstand  this 
poison.  The  gas  main  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  two  and  one-half  feet  deep. 
The  stret  was  covered  with  asphalt. 

The  first  notice  of  injury  was  in  the 
summer  of  1904,  when  all  the  maple 
trees  died  quite  rapidly  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street.  A  young  elm,  which 
was  still  living  September,  1905,  was 
very  much  dwarfed  and  out  of  shape, 
showing  a  lack  of  nourishment  and  some 
afYects  of  the  poison.  The  maples  have 
been  replaced  by  cotton  woods,  which  are 
growing  and  doing  very  well. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  street  it  was 
found  that  the  maples  died  first,  while  the 
C.  catalpa,  which  seemed  dead  in  the 
spring  of  1905,  put  forth  a  few  shoots 
at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches  in  early  summer. 

A  boxelder  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  row  of  injured  trees,  was  almost  un- 
•affected.  The  leaves  were  a  little  small 
and  not  a  very  good  green,  but  it  gives 
no  signs  of  dying. 

The  amount  of  gas  in  the  ground  along 
this  street  can  be  imagined  by  stating 
that  the  boys  drive  sticks  down  into  the 
grass  plot  next  the  curbing  and  at  times 
can  light  the  gas  which  comes  up.  One 
man  said  he  did  this  himself  occasionally 
to  prevent  the  gas  from  entering  his  cel- 
lar. The  grass  plot,  however,  was  not 
affected,  but  was  in  a  good,  growing  con- 
dition. 


Nature  gives  to  every  time  and  season 
some  beauties  of  its  own ;  and  from 
morning  to  night,  as  from  the  cradle  to 
to  the  grave,  is  but  a  succession  of 
changes  so  gentle  and  easy  that  we  can 
scarcely  mark  their  progress. — Dickens. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Ohio 
Plant  Breeders  Association 

ARTICLE  I  NAME. 

The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be 
the  Ohio  Plant  Breederss  x\ssociation. 

ARTICLE  II.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  association  shall 
be  to  encourage  the  improvement  of 
plants  and  to  provide  an  official  record 
for  breeders  who  are  giving  speci.l  at- 
tention to  this  work. 

ARTICLE  III  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  annual 
members,  life  members  and  recording 
members. 

Any  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
objects  of  this  association  may  become 
an  annual  member  by  election  and  by  the 
payment  of  the  prescribed  annual  fee. 
Annual  members  who  pay  a  fee  of 
twenty  dollars  will  be  classed  as  life 
members,  and  will  be  exempt  from  the 
regular  annual  fee. 

The  recording  membership  shall  be 
confined  to  such  annual  or  life  members 
as  are  conducting  plant  breeding  work 
that  is  eligible  to  entry  on  the  association 
records.  Any  recording  member  who 
fails  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  to 
undertake  breeding  work  that  is  eligible 
to  entry  on  the  association  records  will 
cease  to  be  a  recording  member. 

ARTICLE  IV  ORGANIZATION. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a 
Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treas- 
urer. There  shall  be  a  Council  consist- 
ing of  seven  recording  members.  This 
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Council  shall  be  selected  by  the  commit- 
tee on  permanent  organizatiton  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  association,  but 
thereafter  the  Council  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot  by  the  recording  mem- 
bers. The  Council  shall  organize  by 
electing  a  Chairman  and  a  Recording 
Secretary. 

ARTICLE  V  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  shall  have  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  breeding  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation, shall  pass  upon  the  eligibility  of 
the  breeding  work  to  record.  Every 
action  of  the  Council  must  be  submitted 
by  letter  to  the  recording  members  by 
the  Recording  Secretary  within  thirty 
days  after  such  action  is  taken  and  may 
me  nullified  by  a  majority  negative  vote 
within  thirty  days  after  such  notice  is 
mailed  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  VI  MEETINGS. 

There  shall  be  semi-annual  meetings 
of  the  association  each  year.  The  exact 
time  and  place  of  semi-annual  or  called 
meetings  shall  be  determined  by  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VII  ELECTIONS. 

The  election  of  officers  and  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year  shall  be  held  upon  the 
last  day  of  the  regular  winter  meeting. 
Annual  members  miay  be  elected  at  any 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  VIII  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  may 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  Council 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  association  who  may 
vote  upon  the  question  by  mail  within 
thirty  days  after  notice  is  mailed  by  the 
secretary,  providing  the  amendment  has 
been  discussed  at  the  previous  semi- 
annual meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

SECTION  I  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS. 

All  classes  of  members  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  upon  all  matters  of  the 


association  exceptng  those  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  recording  members  by 
the  constitution. 

L  SECTION  II — DUES.  ~  L 

The  annual  dues  of  all  members,  ex- 
cept life  members,  shall  be  one  dollar 
per  year,  payable  upon  notification  of 
election  and  annually  thereafter.  Re-, 
cording  members  will  be  required  to  pay 
fees  for  certificates  of  transfer,  etc.,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Council,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  annual  or  life  fee, 
A  member  in  arrears  of  dues  or  fees  for 
more  than  one  year  shall  cease  to  be  an 
active  member,  but  may  be  restored  to 
membership,  without  action  of  the  asso- 
ciation, by  the  payment  of  all  arrears. 

SECTION  III — FINANCES. 

All  fees  from  life  members  and  re- 
cording members  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  expenses  of  the  record  work  ex- 
clusively. 

SECTION  IV  OFFICERS. 

The  several  officers  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  ordinarily  required  of  such 
officers,  and  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  installed. 

The  President  shall  call  all  meetings 
of  the  association,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetitngs,  and  shall  deliver  an  annual 
address. 

The  Vice-President  shall  preside  in 
the  absence  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records 
of  the  meetings  of  the  association  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  association  or 
the  President. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold 
all  moneys  of  the  association.  He  shall 
pay  out  the  funds  that  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  record  work  upon  the  order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  all  other 
funds  upon  the  order  of  the  President. 

The  Council  shall  mieet  upon  the  call 
of  the  Chairman ;  and  five  members, 
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present  or  voting  by  mail,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  A  majority  vote  shall  deter- 
mine all  questions. 

SECTION  V — AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
association  may  be  made  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  association  at  any  regular 
semi-annual  meeting. 


Lii^e  Stock  Conditions  of  Hardin  County 

E.  D.  HECKATHORN. 

Hardin  county  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Columbus  and  seventy  miles 
from  Toledo.  There  is  a  watershed  or 
ridge  running  through  this  county.  The 
waters  north  of  the  ridge  flow  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  waters  south  of  it  flow  to 
the  Scioto  and  thence  to  the  Ohio,  and 
finally  to  the  Mississippi.  The  county  is 
well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  live 
stock.  The  ground  is  fairly  productive 
and  can  be  well  drained,  as  there  are 
good  outlets  on  both  sides  of  this  ridge. 
The  crops,  as  corn,  oats  and  hay,  which 
are  necessary  for  live  stock  production, 
can  be  grown  with  good  yields.  Many  of 
the  farmers  are  raising  millet,  sorghum 
and  alfalfa  for  the  purpose  of  feeding, 
especially  for  fattening  cattle.  Alfalfa 
seems  to  answer  the  purpose  of  putting 
on  fat  quickly  and  keeping  the  stock  in 
good  growing  condition. 

Hardin  county  is  not  near  to  any  good 
markets.  The  most  of  the  stock  shipped 
go€s  to  Pittsburg,  Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 
The  railroad  rates  for  shipping  take  up 
much  of  the  profits,  but  Toledo  bids  fair 
to  offer  a  good  market  in  the  future,  as 
a  large  packing  house  opened  up  there 
last  spring.  As  Toledo  is  only  seventy 
miles  from  the  shipping  points,  the  rates 
would  not  be  very  high,  and  the  buyers 
could  aft'ord  to  pay  more  for  the  stock. 
Then,  too,  the  stock  would  only  be  on 


the  train  two  or  three  hours,  and  they 
would  not  lose  in  weight  to  any  appreci- 
able amount. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
cattle  and  hogs  raised  than  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock.  During  the  past  few 
years,  there  have  been  in  this  locality 
several  good  breders  of  pure-bred  cattle. 
These  men  have  not  achieved  a  national 
reputation,  but  they  should  be  given 
credit  for  having  bettered  the  cattle  in 
their  respective  communities,  as  they 
have  undoubtedly  done.  The  Shorthorns 
have  been  the  most  popular  and  have 
been  raised  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  breed  of  cattle. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
new  herds  starting,  and  they  bid  fair  to 
give  a  good  account  oi  themselves  in 
the  future.  The  Herefords,  Polled  Dur- 
ham and  Aberdeen  Angus  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  certainly  ought  to  prove 
all  right,  as  the  country  is  as  well  adapted 
to  them  as  it  is  to  the  Shorthomss.  Now 
there  are  eight  or  nine  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock  in  Hardin  county.  The  farm- 
ers who  are  not  breeders  of  pure-bred 
stotck  are  gradually  grading  their  cattle 
up,  so  that  the  condidtions  of  cattle  in 
general  are  much  improved  over  that  of 
a  few  years  ago. 

There  are  several  good  feeders  in  Har- 
din county,  and  they  not  only  secure  all 
the  good  prospective  feeders  in  their 
neighborhood,  but  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years  they  have  sent  West  for  young 
stock  to  feed.  This  stock  is  brought  in 
from  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago 
and  also  from  farther  West.  This  fall  there 
were  some  calves  brought  from  Texas. 
The  grade  Shorthorns  and  Herefords 
seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  for  feeding 
purposes.  This  stock  is  bought  in  the 
fall,  fed  through  the  winter  and  sold  the 
next  summer  or  fall.  A  man  must  not 
pay  more  than  the  cattle  are  worth,  and 
also  must  understand  just  what  to  feed 
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and  how  to  feed  them  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  desired  marketable  stock  in 
the  quickest  time.  There  is  money  in  it, 
if  a  man  has  the  feed  and  understands 
the  business. 

The  horses  are  not  what  they  ought  to 
be.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  two-  or  three  breeders  in  the 
county.  The  farmers  are  not  wihing  to 
put  up  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
to  secure  a  first-class  female  of  any  breed 
for  breeding  purposes.  There  are  four 
or  five  men  who  keep  stallions,  some  of 
which  are  good  horses,  but  as  the  mares 
bred  to  them  are  mostly  scrubs,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  a  high-class  market- 
able colt.  Most  of  the  stallions  are  black 
and  gray  Percheroins,  but  there  are  also 
some  good  road  stallions.  It  would  pay 
the  farmers  to  mate  good  females  with 
good  males  and  raise  good  colts.  Blood 
always  shows,  and  it  takes  nO'  more  feed 
and  very  little  more  trouble  to  raisa  a 
good  horse  than  it  does  ^o  raise  an  it'- 
ferior  one. 

Every  year  horses  from  Texas  and 
other  parts  of  the  West  are  shipped  into 
the  county.  These  horses,  as  a  rule, 
are  small,  tough  and  wiry,  and  will, 
do  considerable  work,  but  they  are 
wild  at  first,  and  some  of  theiri  can  never 
be  trusted.  However,  they  come  cheap, 
and  as  t jiey  do  the  work,  they  answer  ih-i 
requirements  for  some  farmeis. 

There  is  probably  more  money  made 
from  hogs  than  any  other  kind  of  live 
stock  at  ihc  present  timA'.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  hogs  mature  quickly  ond 
the  feeder  realizes  an  early  return  on  his 
investment.  They  are  always  sold  to 
buyers  at  the  place  of  shipment,  unlesss 
the  owner  has  enough  to  make  a  carload. 
The  owner  or  seller  receives  about  forty 
cents  per  hundredweight  less  than  they 
are  quoted  in  the  city  markets.  Most  of 
the  hogs  raised  in  the  county  are  Poland- 
Chinas,  and  they  are  preferred  because 


they  mature  quickly  and  acquire  a  good 
size.  The  chief  objection  to  them  is  their 
tendency  to  produce  small  litters.  The 
Chester  Whites,  Duroc  Jerseys  and  Berk- 
shires  are  also  raised,  but  they  are  not  as 
popular  as  the  Poland  Chinas. 

There  are  five  or  six  breeders  of  pure- 
bred hogs  in  the  county.  These  men  are 
certainly  making  a  success  in  selling 
breeding  males  and  females,  as  the  farm- 
ers are  discovering  that  it  pays  to  have 
good  blood. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  last  decade 
the  sheep  industry  suffered  a  decline,  and 
hence  were  .not  raised  to  any  large  extent. 
But  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  farm- 
ers have  begun  to  pick  up  a  good  bunch 
of  sheep  wherever  they  could  get  them 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Now  there  i«i 
much  money  made  from  this  source. 

The  Merinos  and  Ramboui'lets  2 re  the 
most  popular,  while  there  are  some  Lin- 
colns  also  raised.  These  breeds  of  sheep 
seem  to  stand  the  changes  in  climate 
better  than  the  Shropshires  and  some  of 
the  other  breeds. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  certainly 
a  bright  outlook  for  the  live  stock  inter- 
ests of  Hardin  county. 


Breeding  the  Farm  Horse 

S.    H.  SHAWHAN. 

The  prediction,  made  several  years 
ago,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  automo- 
bile that  it  would  in  a  decade  or  two  al- 
most drive  the  horse  ofif  the  face  of  the 
earth,  seems  even  less  likely,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  be  realized  than  when  the 
prediction  was  made;  for  good  horses  of 
all  classes  were  never  in  greater  demand, 
and  the  prices  were  never  higher.  No- 
tice that  the  adjective  "good"  is  used,  for 
it  does  not  include  chunks,  plugs  and 
other  specimens  of  the  equine  race  that 
must  be  classed  as  horses,  and  which  are 
all  too  common  on  many  farms. 
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Too  many  farmers  consider  the  horse 
only,  as  a  part  of  their  general  farm 
equipment,  looking  upon  him  much  in 
the  same  light  as  upon  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery; he  is  merely  an  aid  in  general 
farm  practices,  instead  of  an  investment. 

As  two  or  more  horses  must  be  kept 
on  ever}^  farm,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  keep 
one  or  more  brood  mares,  which  will  do 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  work,  and 
eat  little  more  than  a  gelding  of  the  same 
breed  :  while  at  the  same  time  they  will 
be  bringing  in  an  income  which  will 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  quality  and 
finish  of  the  animal  raised. 

Having  decided  that  we  wish  to  raise 
horses,  the  next  and  paramount  question 
which  farmers  all  over  this  land  are  con- 
sidering, is  the  kind  which  we  shall 
breed.  Here  we  find  "many  men  of 
many  minds,"  including  those  who  advo- 
cate the  draft  horse,  the  light  harness 
horse,  the  heavy  harness  horse,  the  thor- 
oughbred, the  hunter,  etc.  For  each  of 
the  above  types  we  find  many  supporters, 
and  each  will  tell  you  his  chosen  breed  is 
the  best,  which  is  usually  true  for  this 
individual  at  least,  as  a  man  will  always 
take  more  interest  in  his  favorite  breed. 
We  must,  however,  keep  continually  in 
mind  that  the  mares  we  are  to  breed  must 
also  be  able  to  do  the  general  farm  work. 

Many  prefer  some  type  of  the  light  or 
heavy  harness  horse,  probably  more  often 
the  former,  and  while  many  make  a  suc- 
cess, the  reverse,  for  diflrerent  reasons, 
is  also  true.  In  the  first  place,  the  mares 
used  cannot  be  very  large,  averaging  all 
the  way  from  950  to  1,200  pounds ;  if 
larger  mares  are  used,  the  breeder  must 
depend  upon  the  sire  to  breed  light 
enough  for  good  road  horses,  and  the 
mating  in  such  cases  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful. Then,  again,  when  a  man  is 
breeding  the  light  harness  horse,  the 
temptation  is  very  strong  to  try  to  raise 
race-horses,  which  art  the  average  farm- 


er does  not  understand,  and  consequently 
often  loses  monev  thereby.  This  brings 
to  mind  the  fact  that  most  farmers  do 
not  understand  how  to  break  a  horse 
properly  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible 
gait  and  action  which  a  driving  horse 
must  have  to  command  a  high  price. 
This  gait  and  action  the  professional 
horse  dealer  secures  in  a  short  time,  and 
sells  the  animal  at  a  good  round  sum, 
often  doubling  his  money,  which  money 
the  fanner  could  just  as  well  have  had 
if  he  had  but  understood  hi<^" business. 

If  the  lighter  horse  is  not  altogether 
suited  from  which  to  derive  the  largest 
income,  what,  then,  shall  we  breed?  The 
answer  is,  the  heavy  draft  horse.  Here, 
again,  arises  the  question,  which  breed — 
Percheron,  Clydesdale,  Shire  or  Belgian 
— will  be  the  most  profitable?  And  the 
answer  is  much  the  same  as  before :  breed 
the  one  that  is  best  liked,  and  it  might  be 
also  added  the  one  that  is  most  conven- 
ient from  which  to  secure  good  stock. 
AMiile  it  is  not  possible,  nor  often  even 
advisable,  to  secure  pure-bred  stock  with 
which  to  begin,  the  mares  should  be  high 
grades,  so  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
few  generations  until  the  stock  is  prac- 
tically pure  bred. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  the  shortest 
time  a  pure-bred  sire  of  the  same  breed 
as  the  preponderance  of  blood  in  the 
mares  (which  in  most  parts  of  Ohio  is 
undoubtedly  Percheron)  should  be  used. 
But  some  may  say  that  a  2ooo-pound 
horse  is  too  large  and  heavy  for  general 
farm  work,  and  on  many  farms  this  may 
be  true.  To  remedy  this,  the  mares,  in 
most  cases,  need  not  weigh  over  1400  or 
I500  pounds,  and  the  produce  are  of  a 
very  acceptable  size,  being  small  enough 
for  the  work  desired,  and  yet  large 
enough  to  bred  to  a  larger  sire.  By 
breeding  such  mares  to  a  stallion  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  2ooo  pounds,  the  prog- 
eny will  weigh  somewhere  near  1650  or 
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1800  pounds,  which,  if  of  a  high  class, 
are  heavy  enough  to  bring  high  prices  in 
any  market. 

One  decided  advantage  of  the  heavy 
draft  horse  over  the  harness  horse  is  that 
they  can  be  worked  much  younger,  being 
able  to  stand  light  work  at  two  years 
of  age,  and  if  judiciously  used,  may  per- 
form heavy  work  at  three,  thus  being  able 
to  pay  for  their  keep  and  at  the  same 
time  be  growing  into  money.  If  the 
draft  colt  happens  to  become  blemished 
in  any  way,  if  not  too  serious,  it  does 
not  have  so  marked  an  effect  upon  the 
price  paid  when  the  animal  is  put  under 
the  hammer,  while  a  driving  horse  with 
the  same  blemish  would  be  practically 
unsaleable. 

While  the  other  draft  breeds  are  not 
represented  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
State,  Ohio  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  several  large  firms  of  both  im- 
porters and  breeders  of  the  Percheron 
horse,  so  that  his  friends  and  admirers 
have  a  very  choice  class  of  animals  from 
which  to  select  their  breeding  stock. 

Possibly  a  word  should  be  said  about 
the  outlook  for  the  mule.  Many  farmers 
assert  that  there  is  more  money  in  rais- 
ing mules  than  horses,  and  give  good 
reasons  to  prove  their  statements.  While 
a  too  rough,  raw-boned  mare  should  not 
be  used  for  breeding  mules,  it  is  not  as 
necessary  for  her  to  be  as  smooth  and  to 
have  as  good  action  as  when  used  for 
breeding  horses.  The  mule  matures 
young,  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  an 
early  age,  and  if  of  a  high  class,  a  good 
price  can  always  be  secured. 

But  the  farmer  may  say,  what  shall  I 
drive?  The  heavy  draft  horse  is  too 
large,  and  I  won't  drive  a  mule.  He  can 
not  be  blamed  for  this,  and  should  by  all 
means  keep  a  horse  suitable  for  driving, 
for  no  one  deserves  a  good  driving  horse 
better  than  the  farmer.    If  the  horse  is 


not  too  small,  he  may  be  used  for  the 
third  horse  in  busy  times,  and  thus  pay 
for  his  keep,  besides  the  satisfaction  to 
the  farmer  of  owning  a  good  road  horse. 

What  farmer,  really  loving  rural  life, 
who,  performing  his  farm  work  with  a 
good,  strong  team  of  Percherons,  and 
when  he  wishes  to  do  an  errand  or  drive 
to  town,  gets  in  behind  a  neat,  mannerly 
horse  full  of  life  and  action,  would  be 
willing  to  change  places  with  any  of  the 
professional  or  business  men  of  our  large 
cities  ? 


Many  men  do  not  allow  their  princi- 
ples to  take  root,  but  pull  them;  up  every 
now  and  then,  as  children  do  flowers  they 
have  planted,  to  see  if  they  are  growing. 
— Longfellow. 


Carni\Aal 

A  Carnival  of  Sports  is  to  be  held  in 
the  armory  on  April  6.  The  proceeds 
of  this  carnival  are  to  go  to  the  athletic 
board.  Committees  representing  the  fac- 
ulty, athletic  department,  boarding  clubs, 
fraternities  and  sororities,  glee  club  and 
strollers,  literary  and  technical  societies 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A, 
have  been  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments. 


The  first  of  the  championship  basket- 
ball series  was  played  Feb.  3  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  Score:  Oberlin,  31 ;  O.  S.  U.,  8. 
The  day  before,  Ohio  State  defeated 
Akron  by  the  close  score  of  20  to  17. 


Order  is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  the 
health  fo  the  body,  the  peace  of  the  city, 
the  security  of  the  state.  As  the  beams 
to  a  house,  as  the  bones  to  the  microcosm 
of  man,  so  is  order  to  all  things. — 
Southey. 
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"GAY  MONARCH  OF  THE  FIELDS" 


Transformations — (a)  egg,  (b)  larva,  (c)  chrysalis,  (d)  chrysalis  in  more 
advanced  stage,  (e)'and  (f)  adult. 
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Facts  About  Closer  for  the  Ohio  Farmer 

S.  B.  STOWE. 

At  the  present  time  farmers  through- 
out the  state  understand  the  value  and 
need  of  a  legumenous  crop.  To  answer 
this  need  red  clover  has  been  sown  more 
than  any  other  single  one  of  the  family 
of  legumes.  From  this  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  something  about 
this  plant  that  suits  them  in  some  par- 
icular  way.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this,  a.nd  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enu- 
merate some  of  them  briefly  that  we  may 
understand  a  little  better  the  cause  of 
its  popularity. 

It  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow  in  most  sec- 
tions. The  general  method  of  seeding 
is  nothing  more  than  broadcasting,  either 
by  machine  or  by  hand.  This  as  a  rule 
is  done  in  early  spring,  the  average  time 
for  the  state  being  March  27th.  The 
seed  sprouts  and  there  the  tiny  plants 
grow  slowly  until  the  wheat  is  harvested, 
and  if  the  season  is  good,  the  growth 
that  the  plant  makes  during  the  summer 
is  marvelous.  On  farms  in  southern 
Ohio  seed  has  been  cut  the  first  summer 
of  the  plant's  life.  Of  course  the  yield 
was  not  large,  but  the  usual  price  justifies 
the  gathering  of  every  pound.  As  a  rule, 
clover  goes  through  the  winter  well,  and 
when  spring  opens  up,,  the  growing  field 
is  good  to  behold.  So'  far  it  has  not  cost 
a  cent,  only  for  seed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  farmer  is  assured  that  much  ni- 
trogen is  being  added  to  his  soil.  Ac- 
cording to  the  average  results  of  sixteen 
experiment  stations,  the  amount  reaches 
122  pounds  per  acre,  and  at  fifteen  cents 
per  pound  its  value  is  easily  understood. 

Just  at  this  place,  and  before  taking 
up  its  value  as  a  feed,  every  farmer  that 
grows  clover  is  well  pleased  with  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  that  he  is  able  to  establish 
in  connection  with  this  plant.  No  culti- 
vation is  necessary  as  with  soy  beans  or 
cowpeas ;  there  is  no  idle  ground  or  extra 


work,  only  the  cutting  and  harvesting 
with  ordinary  machinery.  The  time  for 
cutting  comes  when  the  corn  crop  is  far 
enough  along  that  it  does  not  need  con- 
stant attention,  and  it  may  be  finished  be- 
fore wheat  harvest.  The  seed  also  is 
ready  to  cut  before  corn  harvest.  Thus 
we  have  an  admirable  rotation  with  the 
growing  crops,  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
same,  as  well ;  a  point  that  means  much 
in  this  day  of  scarcitv  of  farm  help. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss 
the  methods  of  securing  the  hay,  but  it 
is  understood  that  this  is  cut  when  in 
its  prime;  that  is,  in  full  bloom;.  Its 
value  to  a  dairy  man  or  stock  man  is 
hard  to  overestimate.  Large  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  stored  up  in  its  tissues  in  the 
form  of  protein,  makes  it  one  of  the 
cheapest  concentrates  known.  For  young 
and  growing  stock  it  cannot  be  equaled, 
or  at  least  never  has  in  any  feeding  ex- 
periment. As  a  feed  for  horses  promi- 
nent agriculturalists  in  the  state  claim 
that  no  other  feed  is  necessary  during 
the  idle  winter  season,  and  several  prac- 
ticed that  method  with  success.  A  man 
with  a  barn  full  of  hay  and  a  lot  full  of 
steers,  has  a  keen  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
for  the  scientists  have  told  him  that  he 
has  the  prize  already  secured.  But  per- 
haps these  statements  are  wasted,  as  we 
have  never  found  a  farmer  that  did  not 
place  a  high  value  upon  clover  hay  for 
feed  and  for  manure. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  ma- 
nurial  value  of  clover.  Let  us  examine 
its  fertilizing  value  as  brought  out  by 
analysis :  The  value  of  the  nitrogen  in 
a  ton  of  clover  is  $570;  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  54  cents,  and  of  the  potash, 
$1.31,  making  a  total  of  $7.55  per  ton. 
Now,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  feed- 
ing dairy  cows,  not  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  fertilizing  value  is  used  up. 
This,  then,  would  insure  a  fertilizing 
value  of  the  manure  secured  from  a  ton 
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of  hay,  as  being  not  less  than  $6,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  has  come  from 
the  air.  On  an  average  an  acre  yields  a 
ton  and  one-half  of  cured  hay,  and  this 
would  make  a  manurial  value  of  $9  for 
the  first  crop.  The  second  growth  comes 
right  on  and  may  be  plowed  under  for 
green  manuring  or  cut  for  seed.  It  is 
seldom  that  less  than  five  dollars  an 
acre  are  secured  for  seed ;  indeed,  it  is 
more  often  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  where 
careful,  up-to-date  methods  are  used. 
And  after  this,  there  is  a  large  pile  of 
clover  hulm  that  may  be  returned  to  the 
field. 

This  is  in  brief  one  method  of  handling 
the  crop,  and  there  are  still  many  others. 
The  hog  producers  of  our  State  always 
endeavor  to  have  a  clover  pasture  for 
summer.  Pigs  feeding  upon  clover  al- 
ways have  a  good  bone  and  a  framework 
capable  of  taking  on  fat  very  rapidly 
when  the  period  for  receiving  concen- 
trates arrives.  The  gains  per  day  with 
corn  and  clover  surpass  by  far  those 
made  in  the  lot  upon  the  same  amount  of 
concentrated  food.  Station  records  as  to 
the  yield  of  clover  in  this  way  have  not 
as  yet  been  made  very  fully,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a  splendid  field  for  experi- 
ment. This,  however,  without  doubt  is 
a  very  cheap  and  profitable  way  of  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  the  land,  as  we 
understand  by  this  method  that  no  han- 
dling of  the  crop  is  necessary.  It  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  being  wasteful,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  value  to  the 
hog  would  be  less  than  20  per  cent., 
which  is  the  amount  the  dairymen  gets 
after  all  his  work. 

Finally,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
farmer  has  good  reasons  for  being  suited 
with  a  clover  crop.  It  means  dollars,  in 
the  form  of  added  fertility,  in  amounts 
received  for  meat  or  milk,  and  from 
seed.  In  this  crop  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  does  the  Ohio  farmer  have  an 


opportunity  to  restore  some  of  the  lost 
fertility.  It  cannot  be  other  than  a  boon 
for  the  farmer.  It  has  been  tried  and 
has  proved  and  established  its  merits ; 
and  may  we  never  abandon  this  crop  that 
suits  diversified  farming  so  admirablv. 

Tobacco 

F.  E.  BEAR. 

Coming  from  a  county  and  a  farm 
where  tobacco  is  the  chief  product,  I 
find  it  more  easy  to  write  on  this  subject 
than  any  other.  I  hesitate  somewhat  in 
taking  this  as  my  subject,  from  the  fact 
that  people  who  have  not  had  the  for- 
tune or  misfortune  to  be  reared  in  a  sec- 
tion of  this  kind,  look  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  as  a  disgrace  to  an  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Yet  it  is  a  product  of  great 
economic  importance  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  de- 
veloped in  these  sections  many  times  to 
the  almost  entire  neglect  of  other  farm 
products. 

In  sections  of  this  kind  but  few  farm- 
ers are  engaged  in  the  production  of  live 
stock  to  any  great  extent,  but  vast  fields 
are  planted  in  tobacco,  and  many  farmers 
grow  nothing  else,  depending  on  some 
larger  farmer  for  food  stuffs.  In  the 
community  from  which  I  come,  we  have 
but  few  pure-bred  horses,  cattle  or  hogs, 
and  I  know  of  but  three  flocks  of  sheep 
in  that  section.  But  every  farmer  has 
from  ten  to  thirty  acres  of  tobacco,  and 
I  have  seen  fields  with  as  much  as  sev- 
enty acres  covered  with  a  most  beautiful 
growth  of  this  plant.  To  my  eye  there  is 
no  prettier  crop. 

Where  tobacco  is  raised  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, it  requires  much  the  same  kind  of 
labor  as  corn,  with  the  exception  that  the 
seed  is  not  drilled  in  the  rows,  but  plants, 
having  been  previously  grown  in  beds, 
under  cover,  are  transplanted.  Former- 
ly this  was  done  by  hand,  and  only  after 
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a  rain,  but  now  we  plant  in  the  driest 
of  weather.  A  machine  carrying  a  bar- 
rel of  water,  two  planters,  and  a  driver, 
can  transplant  from  three  to  four  acres 
per  day.  To  the  barrel  of  water  is  at- 
tached a  hose,  and  to  the  end  of  this  a 
valve,  which  is  opened  by  a  knocker  on 
the  wheel,  and  closed  again  by  a  spring. 
Ashoe  much  like  that  on  a  com  planter 
opens  out  a  furrow,  the  valve  is  opened 
every  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches,  one 
of  the  planters  puts  in  a  plant,  and  the 
steels  packers  pull  the  dirt  back  again  to 
the  plant,  which  had  been  thrown  by  the 
shoe. 

The  three  chief  varieties  of  tobacco 
grown  in  our  section  are  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  Seed.  These  grades  are  all  used  as 
filler  grades  m  cigars.  Havana  tobacco 
is  also  used  as  a  filler.  Some  Seed  is 
used  as  a  binder,  and  the  cigar  wrappers 
are  made  from  Connecticut  Seed  and  Su- 
matra. Plug  tobacco  is  made  from  White 
Burley.  The  trash  grade  is  made  up  into 
scrap  tobacco,  such  as  Mail  Pouch,  etc. 

As  to  yields,  they  vary  considerably 
with  the  weather  conditions.  Spanish 
averages  about  800  to  850  pounds  per 
acre;  Dutch,  1000  pounds,  and  Seed, 
1400  pounds.  Prices  vary,  with  an  aver- 
age of  8  to  9  cents  per  pound  for  Span- 
ish, 7  to  7  1-2  cents  for  Dutch,  and  5  to  6 
cents  for  Seed.  The  general  average  is 
about  the  same  per  acre  for  each.  If  one 
variety  brings  a  larger  price  one  year, 
more  farmers  raise  that  variety  the  next, 
and  the  price  is  lowered  accordingly. 

Much  comment  is  heard  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  tobacco  impoverishes  the  land, 
but  we  have  not  found  that  to  be  true. 
We  can  produce  as  great  or  greater 
yields  now  as  ever,  and  the  wheat  and 
clover  following  in  rotation  after  tobacco 
are  much  better  than  after  com,  with  but 
very  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fertilizers  or  manure  used  on 
each.    For,  if  we  do  use  perhaps  a  little 


more  fertilizer  on  the  tobacco  in  the 
spring,  we  use  more  on  the  corn  ground 
in  the  fall  in  sowing  the  wheat. 


Unii^ersity  News 

The  baseball  schedule  for  the  com.ing 
season  is  as  follows : 
April  18— Otterbein. 
April  21 — Wittenberg. 
April  24 — Capital  University. 
April  28— Trip  West. 
May  5 — Wooster. 
May  12 — Still  open. 
May  19 — Kenyon  at  Gambier. 
May  22 — Indiana. 
May  26 — Northern  trip. 
June  2 — Kenyon. 
June  8 — Case. 
June  9 — Oberlin. 

A  new  course  has  just  been  added  to 
that  already  in  vogue  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Department.  This  new  course  is 
Apaiculture.  It  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision oi  Professor  Lazenby,  and  will 
deal  with  the  practical  side  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Fissdoer  and  Carrol,  a  firm  of  New 
York  City,  purchased  the  team  of  black 
geldings  of  the  University  for  $450. 
This  firm  sold  over  36,000  head  of  horses 
in  public  and  private  sales  in  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  R.  J.Corry,  a  Poll  Angus  breeder 
living  near  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  sent 
an  extra  good  Angus  calf  to  the  Univer- 
sity last  week. 

Professor  Decker  and  E.  D.  Holl  will 
attend  the  National  Dairy  Farmers'  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Chicago  the  22nd 
to  24th  of  February,  inclusive. 

So  far  two  indoor  track  meets  have 
been  arranged  for.  Indiana  will  come 
here  on  March  10,  ana  Oberlin  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Oberlin  will  be  met  out- 
doors, May  19,  at  Oberlin. 
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On  February  14,  E.  S.  Guthrie  attend- 
ed the  farmers'  institute  at  West  Man- 
chester, where  he  gave  a  very  instructive 
address.  The  following  week  he  will  at- 
tend the  National  Creamery  Butter-Mak- 
ers' Association,  to  be  held  at  Chicago. 
The  first  sessions  of  this  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  papers  and  discussions  relat- 
ing to  pure  food. 


Agricultural  Notes 

The  total  value  of  animals  on  farms 
is  estimated  at  $3,600,000,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  source  from  whicn  these 
figures  were  derived,  this  is  an  increase 
of  $300,000,000  over  the  preceding  year. 
Every  branch  of  animal  husbandry  shows 
wonderful  gains,  especially  is  this  true  of 
horses.  The  figures  indicate  that  the 
general  price  tendency  is  upward,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  beef  cattle, 
which  show  an  average  price  very  much 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 


The  warm  weather  of  January,  fol- 
lowed by  a  temperature  from  40  to  50 
degrees  lower,  has  caused  much  appre- 
hension in  fruit  districts.  In  many  sec- 
tions north  of  the  Ohio  River,  buds  had 
started  and  many  fear  that  the  fruit 
crop  has  been  damasred.  The  weather 
has  also  been  severe  on  winter  wheat, 
but  it  is  still  too  early  to  determine 
whether  or  not  much  injury  has  been 
done. 


"Profitable  Stock  Feeding"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  by  H.  B.  Smith,  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  This  book  is  written  for 
practical  feeders,  for  farmers  or  for  stu- 
dents. Professor  Smith  was  formerly  a 
graduate  student  in  Animal  Husbandry 
at  the  Wisconsin  University,  and  later  a 
teacher  of  this  subject  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 


It  has  been  found  that  electricity  will 
promote  the  generation  of  seed.  The 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colleee  has 
been  experimenting  along  this  line,  and 
very  interesting  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. In  a  collection  of  seed  treated 
24  hours,  30  per  cent,  more  generated 
under  the  current  than  in  lots  untreated. 
While  it  may  be  some  time  before  prac- 
tical use  can  be  made  of  electricity  in 
this  respect,  the  field  offers  great  possi- 
bilities if  pursued  persistently  and  intelli- 
gently. 


Alumni  Notes 

Otto  E.  Jennings,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  '03, 
who  was  assistant  in  the  Botanical  De- 
partment, O.  S.  U.,  during  his  last  two 
vears  in  college,  is  now  acting  as  Col- 
lecting Custodian  of  the  Botanical  Cul- 
lection  of  the  Carnegie  Museum.  Mr. 
Jennings'  present  address  is  419  Craft 
avenue,  Carnegie  Museum  Annex,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

J.  H.  Jefferson,  short  course,  is  farm- 
ing near  Madison  Mills,  Ohio. 

Gotfried  Jossi,  dairy  course  of  '02,  is 
located  at  Garfield,  Ohio,  where  he  is 
running  a  Swiss  cheese  plant. 

Lloyd  Jones,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  '03,  on 
graduating  at  O.  S.  U.,  went  south  to 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  and  is  now 
employed  as  instructor  in  that  institution. 

Guy  H.  Inskeep,  ex  '05,  is  running  a 
farm  near  East  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Frederick  S.  Johnston,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.), 
'99,  is  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas,  and  also  Agricul- 
turalist at  the  Texas  Experiment  Station. 

Gamett  January,  ex  '07,  whose  present 
address  is  Sabina,  Ohio,  is  running  a 
stock  farm  near  that  place. 
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Marion  Imes,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  '99,  and 
D.  V.  M.  (O.  S.  U.),  '00,  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  U.  S.  Meat  Inspection  Bu- 
reau at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  22 
Armijo  Building. 


R.  L.  Hyde,  ex  '05,  who,  after  leaving 
the  University  and  later  graduating  from 
the  Bliss  Business  College  of  this  city, 
located  in  Frankfort,  Ohio,  where  he  is 
superintending  the  tillage  of  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  near  that  town. 


W.  C.  Jackson,  dairy  course  of  '99,  is 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Dairy  Co. 
of  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


J.  L.  Jones  is  running  a  farm  near 
Wellington,  Ohio,  R.  R.  No.  3. 


Arthur  M.  Irwin,  short  course,  class 
of  '03,  is  located  at  Chapin,  Iowa,  where 
he  is  farming. 


Sherman  Hood,  B.  Sc.  (H.  and  F.), 
'94,  has  been  for  some  time  running  a 
truck  farm  near  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 


Herbert  Huddleson,  ex  '05,  is  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  a  grain  office  in  Cleve- 
land. 


Fred  Estle,  ex  '05,  who  attended  the 
University  almost  two  years,  but  was 
forced  to  leave  on  account  of  weak  eyes, 
is  now  running  a  farm  of  over  two  hun- 
dred acres  near  Springfield,  Ohio.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Estle's  eyesight  has 
improved,  as  he  has  lately  seen  fit  to  turn 
benedict. 


Charles  Nicholson,  ex  '96,  owns  a  farm 
of  over  400  acres  which  he  is  farming  to- 
gether with  about  1,200  more  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  Clarke  and  Madison  coun- 
ties. Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  careful  feeder, 
almost  always  buying  his  stock  at  a  low 
figure  and  finishing  them  as  prime  stuff. 


In  a  single  day  last  spring  he  shipped 
from  his  farm  $12,000  worth  of  live 
stock. 


The  return  game  with  the  Ohio  North- 
ern girls'  basketball  team  was  played 
February  3  in  the  O.  S.  U.  gymnasium. 
It  was  a  hotly  contested  game  through- 
out, the  reason  probably  being  that  the 
Ada  girls  were  victorious  over  Ohio 
State  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  this  was  a 
chance  to  even  up  old  scores. 

In  the  game  between  the  Otterbein 
girls  and  the  Ohio  State  girls,  held  on 
the  evening  of  February  7,  the  home 
team  was  successful,  the  score  being  12 
to  5.  .  . 


The  concert  to  be  given  by  the  Girls* 
Glee  club,  on  March  2,  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  any  other  concert  heretofore  giv- 
en. Assisting  in  this  performance  will 
be  the  Mens'  Glee  club  and  the  Mandolin 
club. 


Ira  Condit,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  '05,  former 
florist  at  O.  S.  U.,  is  now  employed  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Agricul- 
tural Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Archie  O.  Newcomb,  ex  '04,  and  Shel- 
don W.  Newcomb,  ex  '00,  are  located  at 
Boardman,  where  they  ship  milk  to  the 
Cleveland  market.  We  are  glad  to  hear, 
from  people  who  have  A^isited  the  New- 
comb farm,  that  the'  boys  are  running  a 
2:ood,  consistent  business. 


D.  A.  Richards,  ex  '03  (O.  S.  U.), 
D.  D.  S.  ( W.  R.  U.),  is  now  practising 
dentistry  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 


Fred  D.  McMillan,  ex  '04,  is  a  cheese- 
maker  at  Medina,  Ohio,  R.  R.  No.  2. 


Charles  E.  Dickerman,  ex  '06,  whose 
address  is  Mallot  Creek,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
is  a  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  pure-bred 
Jersey  cattle. 
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J.  A.  Underbill,  ex  '08,  has  identified 
himself  as  an  expert  butter-maker,  hav- 
ing- won  first  prize  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  1905,  in  creamery  butter.  He  lives 
at  Lester,  Ohio. 


Arthur  Parson,  who  was  on  the  track 
team  and  catcher  for  the  Agriculture 
baseball  team  last  year,  is  now  with  his 
brother,  John  Parson,  running  a  dairy 
farm,  near  Rootstown,  Ohio. 


J.  F.  Hudson,  ex  '04,  is  managing  a 
creamery  at  Windham,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hud- 
son is  also  engaged  in  building  up  quite 
a  fine  herd  of  pure-bred  Guernsey  cattle. 


UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Crazing  Fees  on  Reserves  Upheld 


The  policy  of  charging  fees  for  live 
stock  pastured  on  the  forest  reserv^es 
having  been  upheld  by  the  sentiment  of 
a  majority  of  the  stockmen  using  the 
reserves,  and  having  been  approved  by 
the  President,  the  efforts  of  the  Forest 
Service  ar  now  dircted  toward  render- 
ing the  grazing  privileges  so  secured  by 
permit  of  the  fullest  value  to  the  user 
consistent  with  the  permanent  good  of 
the  reserves. 

Since  the  first  grazing  regulations  were 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  July  I  last  the  -  Forest  Service  has 
attentively  watched  their  workings  in 
practice.  It  became  evident  that  they 
would  need  certain  modifications  to 
assure  to  stockmen  a  more  equitable  use 
of  the  range  without  in  the  least  loosen- 
ing those  essential  restrictions  son  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry ,  depends.  From  the  first,  the 
main  body  of  the  grazing  interests 
quickly  grasped  the  advantages  of  graz- 
ing under  a  system  of  regulation,  and 
justly  appreciated  the  fairness  of  a  rea- 
sonable charge  which  would  secure  both 
the  grazing  privilege  and  a  permanent 
use  of  the  range.  Naturally  enough,  the 
terms  of  the  grazing  regulations  have 
called  forth  discussion  and  suggestion, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Colorado, 
protests  have  been  rceived  from  no  graz- 


ing State  calling  for  more  than  the 
amendment  of  certain  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  the  grazing  privilege  was 
to  be  paid  for.  The  protest  of  Colorado 
grazing  interests  against  the  payment  of 
any  grazing  fee  whatever  led  to  the  con- 
ference held  on  December  i  at  Glenwood 
Springs,  at  which  representatives  of  local 
associations  of  live  stock  owners  con- 
ferred with  the  Forester.  Certain  con- 
cessions for  which  the  experience  of  the 
Forest  Service  with  the  new  regulations 
had  paved  the  way  were  then  agreed  to 
by  the  Forester.  These  concessions  will 
be  included  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
grazing  regulations  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  issue  on  ajnuary  i, 
when  the  charge  for  grazing  permits  will 
go  into  efifect  as  planned. 

Among  the  new  regulations  to  go  in 
force  on  ajnuary  i  are  these : 

eRgulation  14  provides  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  drift  or 
division  fences,  under  certain  conditions, 
without  charge  other  than  the  regular 
grazing  fee. 

Regulation  17  has  been  amended  so  as 
tto  provide  that  "  Whenever  any  stock  is 
removed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
permit,  it  can  be  replaced  by  other  stock 
to  fill  out  the  number  covered  by  the 
permit,  if  the  nearest  forest  officer  is 
notified  at  once  of  such  action."  This 
amenedment  is  designed  to  give  permit 
holders  the  full  use  of  their  permitss. 

Regulation  21  is  amended  so  that  all 
stock  will  be  required  to  conform  not  only 
to  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  as  herettofore, 
but  to  all  live  stock  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territor}^  in  which  the  reserve  is  located. 
Rangers  will  immediately  report  any  vio- 
lation of  the  live  stock  laws,  and  will 
assist  stockmen  to  protect  their  property 
against  theft. 

Regulation  22  is  amended  so  as  to 
allow  more  freedom  in  the  use  of  private 
lands  owned  or  leased  within  reserves  by 
stockmen  whose  stock  must  cross  reserve 
lands  to  reach  such  holdings. 

The  amendment  to  Regulation  24  de- 
fines more  specifically  the  privileges 
allowed  in  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nancse  of  pastures,  and  provides  that 
''The  agreement  for  the  privilege 
granted  under  Regulatitons  14  or  24  may 
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be  made  to  cover  a  period  of  from  one 
to  five  years,  provided  it  stipulates  that 
failure  to  secure  a  renewal  of  the  grazing 
permit  in  connection  with  which  it  is 
granted  will  cancel  the  agreement  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  drift  or  division 
fence,  or  pasture. 

A  special  concessioon  was  also  made  in 
grazing  permits  on  cattle  for  the  season 
of  1906,  in  order  to  protect  and  assist 
home  builders  by  giving  a  half  rate  on 
cattle  up  to  the  number  allowed  in  the 
highest  permit  of  the  lower  half  of  all 
permits  issued  in  each  State  or  Territory. 
The  limit,  based  on  permits  issued  during 
1905,  is  found  to  be  as  follows. 

State  or  Half-rate 
Territory.  limit. 

Arizona   75 

California    50 

Colorado    60 

Idaho   30 

Kansas   50 

Montana   60 

Nebraska    50 

New  Mexico   30 

Oklahoma    50 

Oregon   30 

South  Dakota   30 

Uttah   30 

Washington   30 

Wyoming    100 


Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.'s  Calendar 

This  paper  has  been  favored  by  Clay,  Rob- 
inson &  Co.,  the  well  known  live  stock  com- 
mission firm,  with  their  unique  and  very  at- 
tractive calendar  for  1906.  This  is  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  commercial  calen- 
dars, comprising  a  set  of  six  spirited  hunting 
pictures (  one  on  a  leaf,  beautifully  lithograph- 
ed in  several  colors,  the  six  leaves  tied  to- 
gether with  a  silk  cord.  Doubtless  our  read- 
ers would  like  to  know  how  to  secure  one  of 
these  useful  and  artistic  souvenirs.  Clay, 
Robinson  &  Co.  inform  us  that  they  will  send 
one  free  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  who 
feeds  or  ships  one  or  more  cars  of  cattle, 
hogs  or  sheep  during  the  year.  Simply  write 
said  firm,  addressing  their  Chicago  office,  as 
follows:  "Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,"  stating  how  many 
head  of  the  above  classes  of  stock  you  own, 
about  when  you  expect  to  make  your  next 
shipment,  and  to  what  market  you  usually 
Send  your  stock,  and  the  calendar  will  be  im- 
mediately mailed  you. 


Fine  Groufld  Phosplmte  Rock 

Contains  more  Phosphorus  and  Phos- 
phoric Acid  THAN  GROUND  BONE 
MEAL  and  cost  50  per  cent.  LESS. 
Prices,  Pamphlets  and  Testimonials  on 
application. 

ROBIN  JONES, 

No.  14  Steger  Building, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Learn  Telegraphy  and  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  un- 
der bond.  You  don't  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position. 
Largest  system  of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators  always  in 
demand.   Ladies  also  admitted.   Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY, 

Cincinnati,  C,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,   Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Turn 
pastime; 


W.  6  W.  Sewing  Machines 
are  used  in  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of 
Ohio.-  
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Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 

Live  Stock  Commission 


Chicago 
Denver 


South  Omaha 
So.  St.  Joseph 


Kansas  City 
Sioux  City 


So.  5t.  Paul 
East  Buffalo 


The  best  of  men  and  methods  in  each  department  at  all  houses. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT 


BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  ST5. 

Forthe  FINEST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

i^mefica'^  Leading  pof^e  Impoi'tei'? 

At  the  1905  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  "Won  the 
Greatest  Victory  of  the  Age, 


RosEMBERG — Grand  Champion  Perche- 
ron  Stallion. 

Apropos — Grand  Champion  French 
Coach  Stallion. 

18  First  Prizes. 

43  Prizes  in  all. 


Champion  Group  of  Percheron  Stallions, 
over  three  years  old. 

Champion  Group  of  Percheron  Stallions, 
under  three  years  old. 

Champion  Group  of  French  Coach  Stal- 
lions. 

Champion  Group  of  Belgian  Stallions. 


THE  BEST  HORSES  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  First  Prize  Winners  and  Champion  Stallions  at  all  the  leading  shows  of  both 
Continents  are  now  For  Sale  in  the  stables  of 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


COLUMBUS,  O. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  tell  the  advertiser  so. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


MADE  BY 


INNIS  6; 

KIEFER 

199-201  S.'HIGH  ST. 

are  the  best  that  experience,  skill  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  artistic 
can  produce. 

The  highest  award  over  all  Colum- 
bus and  Central  Ohio  Photographers 
for  four  successive  seasons  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  exclusiveness 
and  quality  of  our  work. 


A.  H.  HARMON, 

HIGH-GRADE 
MERCHANT 
TAILORING 

POPULAR  PRICES 

GREAT 
SOUTHERN 
BUILDING, 

COLUMBUS,  0. 

CITIZENS  PHONE 
2958 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonald 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 

Telephone  2  on  366 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Berlin  Pri^ 
Company 

PRINTING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

79-89  NORTH  THIRD  STREET 

TELEPHONES 
CITIZENS    .    .    .  4157 
BELL     ....  227 


10 


Per  Cent. 
Discount  to 
Students,  


Stylish  Clothes 

Do  you  enjoy  the  luzuriousness  of  having  yo« 
clothes  made  to  order  ?  If  you  do  and  appreciate 
High  Grade  Tailoring  at  reasonable  prices,  we're 
at  your  service.  We're  Tailoring  experts  and  we 
bow  to  no  superior  talent  in  the  Tailoring  Business 

HIGH  STREET 
TAILORS 


SMART  TAILORS 


166  North  High  Street 
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F.  C.  LONG,  O.  S.  U.  '03  A.  W.  KILER,  O.  S.  U.  '96 

LONG  &  KILER'S 

Original  Bookstore  of  O.  S.  U.  and  managed  by  University 

Graduates 

We  are  Extensive  Dealers  in 

SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

whicli  means  a  great  saving  to  the  student 

LARGEST  FOUNTAIN  PEN  DEALERS  IN  THE  CITY 
BEAUTIFUL  LINE  OF  O.  S.  U.  PINS 

Removed  from  Main  Building  O.  S.  U.  ELEVENTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Make  engravings  of  all  kinds. 
A  large  corps  of  competent  opera- 
tors and  artists  enable  us  to  make 
work  just  a  little  better  than  you 
are  used  to  getting.  "We  have 
some  pretty  samples  you  can  have 
for  the  asking. 

Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
80^  Nortli  High  St. 

Our  Advertisers  arc  Reliable.   Patronize  them. 


228  to  230 
North  High  Street 


Popular  Prices 
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A  $35  mY(OMB 


"What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who 
paid  $35  for  an  overcoat  and  then 
cleaned  it  with  a  currycomb  ;  yet,  that 
is  not  a  bit  worse  than  trying  to  clean 
mangy  lousy  stock  by  using  something 
that  reduces  the  value  of  the  animals. 

There  is  only  one  preparation  that 
has  actually  proved  itself  reliable  and 
sure,  and  that  is 

(hloro-Naptholeom  Dip 

(A  LIVESTOCK  DISINfECTANT.) 

which  is  a  parasiticide,  and  the  most 
effective  disinfectant  and  antiseptic. 

One  of  the  big  firms  in  the  cattle 
business,  in  waiting  about  Chloro-Nap- 
tholeum  Dip  and  live  stock  disinfectant, 
says  : 

"  After  trying  other  preparations, 
which  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  we 
used  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  with 
entirely  successful  results,  for  curing 
itch,  lice,  etc. 

"We  wish  to  raise  cattle  only,  not 
parasites,  and  we  now  figure  that  the 
cattle  are  worth  $1.00  a  head  more  by 
reason  of  using  Chloro-Naptholeum 
Dip," 

"Without  asking  you  to  pay  a  penny 
or  make  a  promise,  we  will  agree  to 
send  you  a  gallon  of  Chloro-Napthole- 
um Dip  on  thirty  days'  trial,  free  of  all 
expense.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it 
does  the  work,  you  are  to  remit  $1.50 
to  pay  for  it ;  if  it  doesn't  do  the  work, 
write  us  a  letter  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  to  return  whatever  has  not  been 
used.  You  don't  have  to  pay  for 
Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  unless  it  does 
the  work,  and  we  make  you  the  judge 
to  decide  the  whole  thing. 

It  is  so  easy  to  forget,  that  we  ask 
you  to  send  your  name  and  address 
now,  so  that  we  can  send  the  trial  gal- 
lon as  offered. 

Address, 

WEST  DISHIFEailKi  (0. 

9  East  59th  St.         New  York  City 


OVEP 


100 
iPIRSTClASSL 
PRIZES.^; 

-G)(p- 


Chr.  Hansen's 

DANISH 


Butter  Color 
Rennet  E:Ktract 


Cheese  Color 
Lactic  Ferment 


are  acknowledge  by  all  leading 
Dairy  and  Cheese  authorities  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Dr.  Hansen's  Laboratory, 

p.  O.  Box  No.  1052     LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

STUDENTS 

Will  receive  a  cordial  weU 
come  at 

KILERS 

Headquarters  for  Everything 
Needed  by  the  Student 

Kiler's  Pharmacy 

1441  N.  High 
Cor.  Eighth  Ave. 

Aseptic  Soim  Water 


The  Farrington 
Pasteurizer 

should  be  used  by  every  milk  dealer 
who  desires  to  supply  his  customers 
with  pure,  fine  flavored,  long  keep- 
ing milk  and  cream.  It  is  compact, 
sanitary  and  built  entirely  of  metal.  Most  economical  to  operate 
and  produces  best  results.  Write  for  our  special  pasteurization 
literature  and  full  information. 

We  make  everything  for  the  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory  and 
Dairy.  Specialties:  Disbrow  Chums,  Wizard  Agitators,  20th 
Century  Heaters,  Alpha  Separators.  General  catalog  sent  free 
on  request. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


TWO  OF  OUR  SPECIALTI 


^■SIMPLEX"  Link-Blad«  CrMm 
Separator. 


"SIMPLEX"  Combined  Churn  and 
Butter  Worker. 


Wt  manufacture  other  specialties  for  use  in  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  dairies ; 
SIMPLEX  Regenerative  Pasteurizer,  "  B.  &  W."  Heaters ;  Check  Pumps  and  Steel  Vats  ; 
FACILE  "  Babcock  Milk  Testers ;  Spra£rue  Continuous  Pressure  Adjustable  Cheese  Presses,  Sac, 

Send  for  our  general  illustrated  catalogue. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y 


A  Big  Difference 

One  Mlnnte's  Washing  as  compared  to 
at  least  fifteen.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  save 
at  least  fourteen  minutes  twice  a  dayf 
One  minute  with  a  cloth  and  brush  cleans 
the  absolutely  simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl  shown  in  the  upper 
picture.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
with  a  cloth  and  something  to  dig  out  dents, 
grooves,  corners  and  holes  to  clean  other 
bowls—one  of  which  is  shown  In  lower  picture^ 


Waabed  In  1  mlnnte 

Connt  the  pieces  —  notice  the  dif- 
ference— and  you'll  understand  why  the 
one  who  has  to  do  the  cleaning  prefers  the 
simple  Sharpies  Tubular. 

There  are  other  advantages  just  as  much 
In  favor  of  the  Tubular.  Write  today  for 
catalog  V-  E-it  tells  you  all  about  the  gain, 
use,  and  choice  of  a  separator. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chuoago.  IIL 


Washed  In  15  to  30  mlnnte* 


